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In the last chapter entitled " Some Objections to Socialism Con- 
sidered" Messrs. Spargo and Arner score heavily in refuting some of 
the shallow objections to socialism that one encounters in popular dis- 
cussions. Some of these objections like " graft " etc. are easily shown 
to revert like a boomerang to demolish those who hurl them. Others 
of vital importance, such as the danger of bureaucracy, the lack of 
incentive to the saving of capital, the administrative difficulties under 
socialism, the necessity of a transformation of the human viewpoint 
etc., cannot, of course, be so conclusively dismissed. In the absence 
of positive objective criteria the arguments bearing on these matters 
represent on both sides little more than individual opinion or, perhaps, 
individual prejudices. Messrs. Spargo and Arner may believe, if they 
can, that whatever transformations of human nature are necessary to 
the successful establishment of a cooperative commonwealth will be 
effected easily and naturally. Less enthusiastic reformers may with 
equal propriety and authority believe otherwise. These fundamental 
points are beyond agreement or conclusive demonstration — a fact 
which keeps green the interest in life and at the same time adds greatly 
to its joy. 

On the whole the book leaves a decidedly favorable impression. The 

style is clear and direct. The attitude of the authors throughout is one 

of calm reasonableness. Perfervid emotional appeals, bitter criticisms 

etc., are conspicuous by their complete absence. The serviceableness 

of the text is enhanced by summaries and question lists at the end of 

each chapter. 

E. E. Agger. 

Citizens Made and Remade. By WILLIAM R. GEORGE and 
L. B. Stowe. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1912. — 265 pp. 

If anyone should announce to-day an intention to advance upon the 
gangs of New York City, conquering them one by one and transform- 
ing them from law-defying into law-abiding groups, most people would 
put him down as a hopeless visionary. Yet that is precisely the plan 
which William R. George, alias " daddy," and the founder of the first 
George Junior Republic, deliberately formed back in the early nineties. 
He carried it far enough to believe in its feasibility and, although 
subsequent events drew him to other work, the beginning he made was 
suggestive and romantic. 

There is romance also in the story of how this sculptor in boy nature, 
starting life with a " conventional assortment of stock conceptions 
regarding society and social relations," gradually changed from a strong 
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admirer of militarism to a firm believer in self-government for adoles- 
cent boys and girls. In his first experiment with a summer camp for 
those rejected of others he frankly held to that dogma of discipline : 
''Spare the rod and spoil the child." Had anyone else developed 
the Junior Republic idea at that time, says Mr. Stowe, Mr. George 
would have scouted it as sentimentalism. But the farce of trying to 
make strong, right-acting men and women out of young city savages 
by giving them things which merely fed their desire for more, soon 
weighed heavily on his soul. So he began to make them work for 
clothes and " extras." The first earned hat smashed by companions 
became an argument for laws protecting property. It was only another 
step to a court of justice which should punish those who broke the 
laws. Then, because his own sentences had little deterrent effect, 
Mr. George let the boys and girls conduct the trials and pass judg- 
ment. Painful experiences accompanied this birth of a new social 
order, until it finally matured in the present complex self-government 
of the George Junior Republic. These experiences are here told with 
a felicity of selection which makes the evolution of Mr. George's plans 
and the modification of his own " stock conceptions" an absorbing 
study in how new things are really wrought out. 

Of the joint authorship of the book the preface explains that almost 
every word was written by Mr. Stowe, while Mr. George for the most 
part provided the data and the ideas. As secretary of the School 
Citizens' Committee Mr. Stowe became interested in the self-govern- 
ment movement, and as secretary of the National Association of Junior 
Republics he became familiar with the specific history here written. 
Yet it is not as history that this book is regarded by its authors, but as 
an " interpretation of the real meaning and significance of all such 
training " as that embodied in the various self-government plans that 
have sprung up in school and reformatory. The history of the George 
Junior Republic has already been written by Mr. George. Perhaps 
it is not generally known that the National Association of Junior Re- 
publics, of which Mr. George is national director, proposes to establish 
at least one junior republic in every state in the union, and that a 
similar community has already been established in England. 

The authors have not contented themselves, however, with history 
and interpretation. They are propagandists. They would carry their 
principles of reformation into penal institutions for adults. Nor are 
they concerned with institutions only. Believing thoroughly that char- 
acter is formed through work and responsibility, they would supply 
work and responsibility to all during the character-forming period of 
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life. There is a strong flavor of the primitive in boy nature as these 
authors see it. While one may sometimes think that their generaliza- 
tions are a bit sweeping, he can seldom dissent from their main con- 
clusions. Self-government they believe to be one of the highest forms 
of responsibility. They would therefore carry it into " all schools and 
all agencies for the training of children," and into "all institutions 
for the training of misfit adults." He who calls American democracy 
a failure should keep silence, they believe, until such training for 
democratic citizenship as this has been provided for American youth. 
When it has been provided they believe that a new citizenship will be 
raised up such as the world has never seen. 

Winthrop D. Lane. 
New York City. 

Seasonal Trades. By Various Writers, with an Introduction by 
Sidney Webb. Edited by Sidney Webb, and Arnold Freeman. 
London, Constable & Co. Ltd., 1912. — xi, 410 pp. 

This collection of papers is the outcome of Mr. Sidney Webb's 
Seminar at the London School of Economics and Political Science 
during the season of 1910. In his preface Mr. Webb explains at the 
outset what the reader may expect and points out the merits and the 
shortcomings of the volume. These chapters of students' work, he 
says , ' ' inevitably fall short of the highest standards of scientific investi- 
gation or economic scholarship." But they are the result of patient 
research, they add information to our current knowledge of various 
trades, and " taken together they serve to bring home to us some of the 
realities of economic pressure that lie beneath and behind all our ab- 
stractions about the capacity of ' the labour market ' for an indefinite 
' absorption ' of the temporarily unemployed." 

This is indeed one of the strongest impressions made by the volume 
and the course of study which it embodies : its portrayal of actual con- 
ditions in setting forth the practical interplay of trades and processes 
of which our complex industrialism is composed. These studies do 
not undertake to discover the remedy for seasonal unemployment or to 
say by what steps the seasonal trades may be regularized and their 
unskilled labor may be " dovetailed." They seek to give the " struc- 
ture and economic characteristics " of various industries, with special 
reference to continuity or irregularity of employment. 

The problems of seasonal unemployment are practically the same as 
those of general unemployment, " recognized as the predominant social 
question of the day." " The tendency of each trade is to keep at- 



